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The  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


CIS  hard  to  understand 

At  times  in  this  strange  earthly  life, 

’Mid  all  its  pain,  and  care,  and  strife, 

The  working  of  God’s  hand. 

For  when  we  look  abroad, 

We  see  so  many  mysteries  ; 

Such  discords  mar  the  harmonies, 

So  heavy  seems  the  load 

Some  human  hearts  must  bear  ; 

How  dark  and  dreary  seem  the  days 
To  those  who  walk  the  shadowed  ways 
Of  toil,  and  pain,  and  care. 

And  some  must  brook  the  loss 
Of  much  that  makes  this  life  most  dear  ; 

And  bear  with  patience  year  by  year 
The  weight  of  some  sad  cross. 

On  some  sad  closed  ears 
All  the  sweet  melodies  that  play 
In  this  glad  world  from  day  to  day 
Fall  noiselessly  as  tears. 

For  them  no  loving  voice 
Can  break  the  long,  deep  silent  hours, 

Tike  summer  wind  among  the  flowers, 

Which  makes  the  heart  rejoice. 

And  God  has  strangely  sealed 
Some  lips  which  might  have  served  Him  well  ; 
For  what  high  purpose  who  can  tell  ? 

One  day  ’twill  be  revealed. 

Aye,  blessed  be  His  name  ! 

One  day  when  earthly  shadows  flee, 

When  holden  eyes  the  light  shall  see 
And  their  reward  shall  claim. 

Then  we  will  understand 
What  here  on  earth  was  mystery, 

And  all  will  be  sweet  harmony 
In  that  bright,  better  land  ! 
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Mrs.  Mills,  Mr.  Sen  and  the  Deaf  Boys 


Chifu,  opposite  Port  Arthur 

TN  the  year  1857  a  small  band  of  missionaries 
left  the  shores  of  America  to  take  up  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  China  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  PresbyterianBoard  of  Foreign  Missions. 
Among  them  were  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers  Mills, 
D.  D.,  and  his  wife.  After  spending  three  years 
in  Shanghai,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  founded  a  mission 
in  Teng  Chow.  The  work  grew  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity,  and  when  Dr.  Mills  died  in  1895  there  was 
not  only  a  flourishing  church,  but  also  a  young 
men’s  college,  girls’  high  school,  a  hospital, 
and  a  school  for  the  education  of  Deaf-mutes — the 
first  in  China.  The  story  of  the  founding  of  this 
school  belongs  to  the  romance  of  missions,  so 
strangely  were  the  workers  called  and  the  way 
opened  up  before  them.  Dr.  Mills  had  a  little 
deaf  son,  whom  he  had  partly  educated  himself 
in  China,  so  that  the  child  could  ask  and  answer 
simple  questions  in  writing,  and  write  simple 
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letters.  Mrs.  Mills  died  when  her  children  were 
quite  young.  In  1879  Dr.  Mills  sent  his  son  to 
America  to  be  educated,  and  he  was  placed  in  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  New  York  State. 
The  presence  of  this  child  aroused  interest  in  the 
deaf  children  of  China,  and  later,  when  Dr.  Mills 
visited  his  son  he  promised  that  on  his  return  he 
would  look  out  for  some  deaf  children  for  the 
Rochester  Missionary  Society  to  support.  In 
1884  Dr.  Mills  married  Miss  Annetta  Thompson, 
one  of  the  teachers  of  the  school  in  Rochester, 
who  had  been  led  to  take  a  personal  interest  in 
the  deaf  by  the  fact  that  a  brother,  to  whom  she 
was  deeply  attached,  had  lost  his  hearing  in 
childhood.  When  she  arrived  in  China,  Mrs. 
Mills  was  naturally  much  interested  in  the  deaf 
children  she  met,  and  as  she  was  a  full}''  trained 
teacher,  she  felt  that  in  a  very  special  sense  she 
had  been  called  to  work  for  these  neglected  little 
ones,  who  could  be  reached  and  helped  by  her  and 
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View  of  Walled  Village  near  Chifu 

by  her  alone.  Thus  the  little  school  was  opened, 
beginning  with  two  pupils  and  increasing  to 
eleven.  Dr.  Mills  gave  part  of  his  own  private 
grounds  for  the  school  buildings,  and  paid  for 
the  support  of  the  boys  and  the  native  teacher 
whom  Mrs.  Mills  had  already  begun  to  train.  In 
1S92  it  was  necessary  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  to 
return  to  America,  the  native  teacher,  Mr.  Li, 
and  his  wife,  being  left  in  charge.  In  1894  they 
again  returned,  and  the  school  was  carried  on 
without  interruption  until  the  death  of  Dr.  Mills, 
which  took  place  in  1895.  This  event  seemed  at 
first  disastrous  to  the  school.  Mrs.  Mills  had  no 
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independent  income  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  the  Presbyterian  Board  did  not  see  its 
way  to  use  any  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  it  for 
mission  work  among  the  hearing,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  deaf.  Mrs.  Mills,  however,  was  offered  a 
salary  on  condition  that  she  would  engage  in  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  mission,  and  give  up  her 
special  work  for  the  deaf.  Just  then  Dr.  Wester- 
velt,  the  principal  of  the  school  at  Rochester, 
proposed  that  she  should  ask  the  Board  to  give 
her  a  year’s  release  from  mission  work,  in  order 
that  she  might  give  herself  entirely  to  the  work 
of  the  school  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  institution.  He  also  guaranteed  the  ne¬ 
cessary  funds  for  the  trial  year.  This  offer  was 
gladly  accepted  by  Mrs.  Mills,  who  wrote  to  a 
friend,  l,Dr.  Westervelt’s  offer  enables  me  to  take 
this  step,  and  I  am  so  glad.  I  seem  to  have  come 
now  to  a  place  where  I  can  go  forward,  confident, 
for  this  year  at  least,  that  this  is  what  the  Lord 
wants  me  to  do.  I  hope  He  may  want  me  to  do 
it  several  years.  ” 
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Tea  Garden  of  a  Wealthy  Chinese  Merchant 

So  the  venture  was  made,  and  the  trial  year 
began.  At  first  Mrs.  Mills  thought  of  purchasing 
the  mission  property  which  she  occupied,  but  after 
long  consideration  and  consultation  with  those 
who  understood  the  situation,  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Tung  Chow  was  not  the  place  for 
the  school,  and  that  it  should  be  re-opened  at  the 
port,  Chifu.  In  December,  1897,  she  removed  to 
Chifu,  where  a  house  was  rented  to  carry  on  the 
work  till  suitable  premises  could  be  built  or  pur¬ 
chased.  A  young  native  Christian,  a  graduate 
of  the  Mission  College  at  Tung  Chow,  wras  en¬ 
gaged  as  teacher,  the  former  teacher  being  employ¬ 
ed  canvassing  for  pupils  in  the  villages  round 
about.  At  this  time  the  funds  in  hand  amounted 
to  about  $1300.00.  The  trial  year  ended  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1899.  At  this  time  there  were  seven  pupils, 
and  three  more  were  expected  after  the  Chinese 
New  Year.  Mrs.  Mills  had  scarcely  any  money 
left  for  the  expenses  of  the  coming  year,  but  she 
was  more  reluctant  than  ever  to  give  up  the 
school.  So  after  being  finally  released  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board,  Mrs.  Mills  turned  to  the  work 
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which  lay  so  near  her  heart,  and  the  first  school 
for  the  deaf  in  China  was  definitely  started.  In 
the  month  of  November,  1899,  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  the  school  to  new  premises,  and  a 
beautiful  site  was  purchased  near  the  beach  on  the 
Bast  Hill,  Chifu.  The  purchase  of  this  property 
and  the  erection  of  the  building’s  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  kindness  ofthe  managers  of  a  Chinese 
bank,  who  agreed  to  furnish  5,500  Mexican  dol¬ 
lars  in  silver  ($2750.00)  as  capital  for  investment 
in  land  and  buildings  at  an  interest  of  ten  per 
cent.,  taking  as  security  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
property.  It  was  afterwards  found  necessary  to 
purchase  some  additional  property  to  secure  a 
strip  of  land  adjoining  the  school  grounds  on  the 
north,  and  so  prevent  the  building  of  small  cot¬ 
tages  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  school,  which 
would  be  very  undesirable  for  sanitary  reasons,  \ 
A  plain,  substantial  building  has  been  erected  to 
accommodate  Mrs.  Mills  and  fifteen  pupils.  The 
rooms,  which  are  in  Chinese  style,  except  the 
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school  building-,  consist  of  a  store-room,  kitchen, 
dining-room,  a  room  for  the  supervisor  and  cook, 
and  a  dormitory  for  fifteen  boys.  In  the  school 
building,  which  is  largely  in  foreign  style,  there 
are  four  rooms,  only  one  of  which  is  to  be  used 
for  the  school  at  present,  the  other  three  being; 
required  for  Mrs.  Mills  and  her  family.  These 
buildings  are  at  the  west  end  of  the  lot,  and  simi¬ 
lar  ones  will  be  erected  at  the  east  end  for  a  girls r 
school,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  educate  boys 
and  girls  together  in  China,  and  then  there  will 
still  be  room  for  a  small  house  between  for  the 
foreign  superintendent 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  and  as  yet  the 
only  school  for  the  deaf  in  China  ;  the  need  for 
such  a  school  is  easily  seen,  when  we  remember 
that  there  are  400,000  deaf  in  that  country. 

Nothing  whatever  is  done  for  the  Chinese  deaf 
by  their  own  people.  Their  condition  is  supposed 
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to  be  entirely  hopeless.  They  are  not  treated 
with  an}T  special  unkindness,  but  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  little  better  than  dumb  animals.  They 
are  clothed  and  fed,  but  have  to  learn  to  do  what¬ 
ever  they  can  by  watching  others.  If  it  is  a  son 
the  parents  offer  a  double  marriage  dowry  to  get 
a  hearing  wife,  and  if  it  is  a  daughter,  a  small 
dowry  is  claimed,  and  she  is  married  into  some 
poor  family,  where  she  is  practically  a  slave. 
Both  blind  and  deaf  girls  are  frequently  sold  into 
slavery,  and  driven  into  every  kind  of  sin  and 
vice.  If  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  parents  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  their  hearing  sons  in  mission 
schools,  it  is  far  more  so  to  get  them  to  expend 
anything  on  the  deaf.  “  What  can  a  deaf  boy 
do?”  “  Can  a  deaf  boy  learn  letters,  ”  &c.,  are 
the  contemptuous  remarks  often  heard,  while  to 
gather  them  into  a  school  and  try  to  teach  them  ; 
is  considered  quixotic  indeed. 

This  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
strikes  us  as  being  strangely  cruel  and  unfeeling, 
but  as  we  look  back  over  the  centuries  we  see  that 
the  lot  of  the  deaf  has  always  been  a  sorrowful  one. 

As  some  of  those  who  read  this  may  be  unac¬ 
quainted  with  their  history,  I  should  like  to 
sketch  it  very  briefly,  because  the  present  has 
grown  out  of  the  past,  and  because  the  past  is  . 
always  the  best  interpreter  of  the  present. 

Arnold,  in  his  “Education  of  the  Deaf,”  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  treatment  of  the 
deaf  in  former  days  : — Prior  to  the  History  of 
Herodotus,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  this 
unfortunate  class,  except  what  we  find  in  the 
Scriptures.  No  doubt  they  bore  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population  as  at  present,  but  they 
were  concealed,  or  looked  upon  and  dreaded  as 
smitten  by  the  gods  for  the  crimes  of  their 
parents,  or  feared  from  the  mystery  that  shroud- 
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ed  their  fate  and  their  supposed  possession  of 
supernatural  powers.  The  Spartan  law  consign¬ 
ed  them  to  the  great  pit  at  Taygetus,  into  which 
the  deformed  were  cast  as  useless  to  the  State. 
The  Athenians  treated  them  no  better.  “For 
they  were  without  pity  put  to  death  without  a 
single  voice  being  raised  against  the  deed.  ”  The 
Tiber,  too,  at  Rome  was  to  receive  them,  had  not 
parental  affection  proved  sometimes  stronger 
than  the  laws.  Their  presence  in  the  family  was 
felt  to  be  a  disgrace  and  a  calamity.  Destitute 
of  education,  and  hardly  undestood  even  in  ex¬ 
pressing  their  wants  by  signs,  they  lived  in  de¬ 
plorable  isolation,  looked  upon  as  useless  bur¬ 
dens,  and  often  cruelly  treated  and  neglected. 
No  other  class  suffered  so  much.  Nature  had 
endowed  many  of  these  with  superior  gifts,  but 
they  fared  no  better  than  if  they  were  insane  or 
imbecile.  Feeling  themselves  to  be  outcasts,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  they  abandoned  themselves  to 
vicious  habits  ? 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  deaf  among 
heathen  nations.  We  must,  however,  confess 
with  shame  that  their  treatment  by  professedly 
Christian  peoples  has  been  in  no  wise  superior. 
If  Aristotle  thought  that  the  deaf  could  not 
acquire  knowledge,  it  was  left  for  a  Christian 
theologian,  the  great  Augustine,  the  father  of  our 
Western  theology,  to  declare  that  faith  was  im¬ 
possible  to  those  deaf  from  birth.  Thus  were 
they  doubly  damned,  being  doomed  to  a  life  of 
ingorance  and  darkness  here,  and  denied  the  hope 
of  happiness  hereafter.  Little  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  the  deaf  were  legally  classed  with 
idiots,  and  were  pronounced  inaccessible  to  rea¬ 
son  because  the  want  of  hearing  had  prevented 
their  instruction.  It  is  true  that  all  our  “  sweet 
charity  and  humane  institutions  have  grown  out 


of  our  Christianity,”  but  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf  and  blind  the  outgrowth  has  indeed 
been  tardy.  It  was  not  until  about  1760  that 
schools  were  simultaneous^  opened  in  France, 
Germany,  and  England  ;  while  in  America,  the 
country  which  now  leads  the  vanguard  in  the 
education  of  the  Deaf,  the  first  school  was  not 
opened  till  1817.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  “  wonderful  century”  that  has  just 
closed,  that  these  disinherited  children  of  the 
world  have  been  lifted  out  of  their  loneliness, 
darkness,  and  silence,  and  have  at  last  to  some 
extent  entered  into  their  rightful  inheritance. 

I  am  afraid  there  are  still  a  great  many  people 
who  look  upon  the  deaf  in  the  old  way.  Opinions 
and  customs  which  have  lasted  through  so  many 
centuries  are  hard  to  change.  “What  can  the 
deaf  do?”  “Can  the  deaf  learn  letters?”  are 
questions  still  too  often  asked,  and  it  seems  to 
be  a  fundamental  article  of  belief  that  because 
the  Deaf  always  have  been  relegated  to  an  inferior 
position,  they  always  will  be,  forgetting  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  thoughts  of  men 
are  daily  widening,  and  that 

“New  occasions  teach  new  duties.  Time 
makes  ancient  good  uncouth. 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who 
would  keep  abreast  of  truth .  ” 

As  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  deaf,  hearing 
people  are  apt  to  underrate  it,  and  to  associate 
deafness  with  an  inferior  degree  of  intelligence, 
thus  confounding  the  effects  of  ignorance  with  the 
cause  of  it.  This  belief  would  not  be  worth  re¬ 
ferring  to  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  opinion 
always  influences  conduct.  Those  who  affirm 
that  the  deaf  are  incapable  of  education,  except 
to  a  limited  extent,  are  not  likely  to  invest  either 
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time  or  money  in  an  enterprise  which  will  in  all 
probability  prove  unremunerative.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  words  of  two  men 
who  are  abundantly  qualified  to  speak  with  au¬ 
thority  on  this  subject.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Ar¬ 
nold,  the  life-long  friend  and  helper  of  the  deaf, 
says — “Intellectually,  the  Deaf  are  not  inferior 
to  other  children.  The  intellectual  capabilities 
of  deaf-mutes  may  be  as  great,  or  even  greater, 
than  those  of  a  hearing  child.” 

Dr.  Gallaudet,  the  founder  and  president  of 
Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  U.  S.  A.,  the 
first  and  still  the  only  college  in  which  the  Deaf 
can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  full  university  course, 
extending  over  five  years,  says — “The  success 
of  our  undertaking  is  fully  assured.  About  five 
hundred  young  men  and  women  have  received 
the  training  of  the  College,  and  have  proved  by 
their  intellectual  development  that  deafness 
presents  no  obstacle  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
mental  culture.  ” 

Among  the  graduates  of  Gallaudet  College  we 
find  teachers,  ministers,  editors,  publishers, 
journalists,  civil  servants,  State  botanists, 
microscopists,  engravers,  recorders  of  deeds,  city 
couucilmen,  city  treasurers,  cashiers,  bankers, 
chemists,  professors,  merchants,  agricultures, 
mechanicians,  lawyers,  architects,  &c. 

In  the  artistic  world  the  success  of  the  deaf  has 
been  marked. 

In  one  year  no  fewer  than  thirteen  deaf  artists 
exhibited  works  in  painting,  sculpture,  design, 
and  engraving  in  two  of  the  Paris  salons  ;  and 
two  French  artists  have  been  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  Region  of  Honour. 

Even  the  deaf-blind,  a  class  whose  condition 
has  until  lately  seemed  entirely  hopeless,  have 
been  educated  to  a  surprising  extent,  taught  use- 
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ful  employments,  and  restored  to  companionship 
with  their  fellow-men.  The  “bright  particular 
star”  of  the  deaf-blind  world  is,  of  course,  Helen 
Keller,  whose  wonderful  story  all  the  world  is 
reading  to-day.  Those  who  disbelieve  in  the 
capabilities  of  either  the  blind  or  the  deaf  would 
do  well  to  read  her  autobiography  and  see  how 
this  girl,  who  has  been  blind  and  deaf  since  the 
age  of  seventeen  months,  is  going  through  an 
ordinary  college  course,  and  holding  her  own  in 
equal  competition  with  hearing  and  seeing  class¬ 
mates. 

But  such  splendid  results  can  only  be  obtained 
through  education,  and  the  need  for  such  edu¬ 
cation  is  very  great.  A  well-known  English 
educationalist  says  “Education  rescues  the  deaf 
from  a  condition  of  ignorance  so  profound  as  to 
be  almost  appalling  in  its  blankness  and  desola¬ 
tion,  while  their  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  is 
the  almost  logical  sequeyice  of  their  mental  emanci¬ 
pation.  ” 

An  American  writer  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
Deaf  children  of  that  country — “There  are  few 
evils  that  are,  in  themselves,  graver  in  their  pos¬ 
sible  consequences  to  the  individual  afflicted,  to 
his  family,  and  to  society,  than  that  of  deafness, 
and  there  are  none  that  admit  of  greater  allevia¬ 
tion.  Took  at  our  children  when  first  brought 
to  the  schools.  Note  their  dull  intellects,  their 
lack  of  self-control,  their  ignorance  of  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  right  and  wrong,  and  of  all  useful 
knowledge.  Reflect  on  what  might  be  if  they 
were  permitted  to  grow  into  manhood  and 
womanhood  uninstructed — the  possibility  (for 
many,  the  certainty)  of  pauperism,  criminality, 
and  dependence.  Finally,  observe  our  graduates 
as  they  pass  out  into  the  world,  well-educated, 
refined,  God-fearing  men  and  women.  See  them 
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adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  by  their  indus¬ 
try,  to  the  stability  of  society  by  their  honesty 
and  sobriety  ;  frequently,  even,  marching  in  the 
van  of  progress,  and,  as  teachers,  preachers. 
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editors,  and  writers,  training  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  leading  men  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
and  moulding  public  opinion.  There  is  hardly 
an  occupation  into  which  they  have  not  made 
their  way.  Everywhere  ttiey  stand  for  the  right. 
There  are  no  anarchists  graduated  from  our 
schools.  They  are  not  found  among  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  They  include  fewer  criminals,  in 
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proportion,  than  are  found  among  an  equal  num-  f 


ber  of  any  people.  There  is  not  another  class  of 
people  who  make  such  great  returns  for  what  is 
done  for  them.  The  cause  of  all  evil  with  the 
deaf  is  ignorance,  and  that  cause  can  be  entirely 
removed.  ” 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  inferred  from  the 
foregoing  remarks  that  the  deaf  are  all  worthy 
and  all  clever  ;  they  are  not.  There  is  no  fold 
without  some  black  sheep,  and  no  class  of  people 
which  does  not  contain  some  stupid  individuals  ; 
but  enough  has,  I  think,  been  said  to  show  that 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  deafness 
and  a  low  state  of  mental  intelligence,  and  that 
deafness  does  not  inevitably  entail  stupidity. 
The  intellectual  faculties  of  the  deaf  are  latent, 
not  non-existent,  and  the  only  thing  necessary 
to  draw  forth  those  faculties  is  education.  But 
whether  bright  or  stupid,  worthy  or  unworthy, 
all  that  their  warmest  friends  desire  is  that  they 
shall  have  a  fair  chance. 

Such  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  history  of  the  deaf 
and  of  their  gradual  progress  from  darkness, 
ignorance,  and  vice  up  to  the  higher  mental  and 
moral  level  which  they  have  now  reached.  It 
has  been  referred  to  here  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  what  is  possible  for  the  deaf  of 
America  and  Europe  is  also  possible  for  the  deaf 
of  China.  The  Western  deaf  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  equal  to  their  hearing  brethren,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Chinese  deaf, 
if  placed  in  equally  favourable  circumstances, 
can  not  do  the  same.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  history  and  experience  a  deaf  Chinese  boy 
is  likely  to  be  quite  as  intelligent  and  worthy  of 
education  as  a  hearing  Chinese  boy.  His  right 
to  that  education  is  as  great,  and  his  need  of  it  I 
greater  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  those 
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who  dwell  in  more  favoured  lands  to  give  it  to 
him.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before 
higher  education  is  offered  to  the  deaf  of  China, 
but  when  it  is  they  will  be  able  to  profit  by  it.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  possible  to  give  them  a  good 
elementary  education  in  such  a  school  as  that  at 
Chifu,  which  is,  we  hope,  but  the  first  of  many 
similar  institutions  which  will  ere  long  be  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  China. 

Mission  work  among  the  deaf  of  heathen 
lands  is  certainly  a  new  departure,  and  for  that 
reason  many  are  inclined  to  look  coldly  on  it, 
forgetting  that  new  deoartures  should  be  the  rule 
all  along  the  line  of  missionary  enterprise. 
There  are  some,  too,  who  think  that  Mrs.  Mills 
is  mistaken  in  devoting  her  time  and  talents  to 
the  deaf,  there  are  so  many  hearing  Chinese  not 
yet  reached,  and  they  think  she  is  fittted  for  a 
wider  work.  Mrs.  Mills  herself  says — “  I  do  not 
share  in  this  feeling  at  all.  To  begin  a  work 
which  is  ultimately  to  benefit  400,000  seems  to 
me  not  a  small  thing,  and  the  way  in  which  I 
have  been  led  step  by  step  to  the  time  and  place 
is  so  markedly  providential  that  I  cannot  light¬ 
ly  turn  away  from  what  appeals  to  me  so  strong¬ 
ly.  Kvery  now  and  then  I  meet  a  bright  little 
boy  or  girl  on  whose  lips  God  has  placed  the  seal 
of  silence — into  whose  soul  comes  no  ray  of 
light.  Shall  I — must  I — turn  from  all  such  and 
say  I  might  help  you,  but  I  will  not?” 

It  will  be  plain  from  what  has  been  said  that 
mission  work  among  the  deaf  is  educational  work 
first  and  missionary  work  afterwards  ;  in  fact, 
there  can  be  no  missionary  work  unless  there 
has  first  been  educational  work.  When  a  deaf 
child  has  once  acquired  the  use  of  language  it  is 
possible  to  give  him  religious  teaching,  but  not 
before.  The  ordinary  hearing  missionaries  can- 
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not  of  course  undertake  the  education  of  the 
deaf;  it  must  be  done  by  properly  trained  teach¬ 
ers,  or  not  done  at  all.  Blit  when  a  Deaf  child 
has  been  educated  to  some  extent,  it  will  be 
possible  for  any  hearing  missionary  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  him  by  means  of  finger  spelling  or 
writing,  thus  cheering  his  loneliness  and  aiding 
in  his  further  instruction. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mrs.  Mills’s 
school  is  undenominational.  Sectarianism  of 
any  kind,  which  is  out  of  place  among  the  deaf 
at  home,  is  still  more  utterly  out  of  place  in  a 
heathen  land  ;  but  although  it  is  not  linked  to 
anv  particular  society  it  will  have  an  important 
reflex  influence  upon  mission  work  in  general. 
It  is  a  common  place  remark  that  no  means  of 
reaching  the  heathen  is  so  effectual  as  the 
employment  of  native  evanelists,  and  if  a  Deaf- 
mute  can  be  so  educated  as  to  be  capable  of  in¬ 
structing  the  deaf  a  great  step  will  be  gained. 
Education  will  give  the  deaf  of  China  the  means 
of  leading  happy  and  useful  lives,  and  their  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  midst  of  people  like  the  Chinese, 
who  have  for  ages  treated  them  as  outcasts,  will 
serve  to  show  more  than  anything  else  the  up¬ 
lifting  power  of  Christianity. 

This  work  for  the  deaf  of  heathen  countries  is 
in  a  very  special  sense  the  work  of  the  deaf  at 
home.  Mrs.  Mills  says — “I  want  to  see  the 
work  for  the  deaf  of  China  begun  bv  the  deaf.” 
God  sends  to  ever}7  man  a  prophet  in  his  own 
tongue,  and  to  every  man  He  gives  his  own 
work.  It  is  the  deaf  only  who  know  how  home¬ 
less  a  little  deaf  child  is  in  the  midst  of  a  hearing 
family  even  in  a  Christian  land  like  ours,  and  it 
is  the  deaf  who  stretch  out  a  hand  to  these  still 
more  homeless  children  of  China.  This  claim  of 
the  deaf  upon  the  deaf  has  been  ackn  .wledged  by 
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“My  name  is  Djang  Heng-Li.” 

the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association,  and  a 
Foreign  Missionary  Auxiliary  has  been  formed, 
the  members  of  which  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Palamcottah,  India, 
conducted  by  Miss  Florence  Swainson,  and  also 
to  the  School  at  Cliifu.  Most  of  the  American 
schools  have  sent  gifts  to  Mrs.  Mills.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  deaf  can  help.  Mission¬ 
ary  societies  may  be  formed  in  the  various  schools 
and  missions,  and  money  raised  by  means  of  col¬ 
lections,  boxes,  and  cards  ;  while  missionary  lec¬ 
tures  could  be  given  occasionally.  Then  there 
are  some  rich  deaf  people  who  could  undertake 
the  support  of  one  or  more  pupils,  or  even  of  a 
trained  teacher,  or  give  large  sums  of  money  for 


any  special  need  that  may  arise,  such  as  the 
building-  or  furnishing  of  new  school-rooms,  or 
the  opening  of  an  industrial  department.  The 
Belfast  Deaf  Missionary  Society  has  in  the  ten 
years  of  its  existence  forwarded  ^200  to  Mrs. 
Mills  ;  £$7  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Calcutta 
conducted  by  Babu  Jamini  Nath  Banerji ;  and 
£1  7s  6d  to  Miss  Swainson.  A  deaf  lady  of 
Edinburgh,  recently  deceased,  in  five  years  for¬ 
warded  nearly  ^300  to  Chifu.  The  deaf  of 
course  cannot  do  all,  they  are  few  in  number, 
and  as  a  rule  not  dowered  with  much  wealth:  but 
if  they,  who  know  the  need,  begin  the  work,  the 
hearing  will  help  ;  if,  however,  the  deaf  do  not 
lead  the  way,  they  can  hardly  expect  the  hearing 
to  help. 

We  catch  many  interesting  glimpses  of  the 
pupils  in  Mrs.  Mills’s  letters,  and  can  see  how 
very  much  alike  these  little  deaf  Chinese  boys  are 
to  our  own  little  boys  at  home. 

“Great  excitement  prevailed  among  the  five 
little  deaf  boys  on  Sunday,  when  a  little  new  boy 
arrived,  but  it  was  greatly  increased  the  next 
day  when  another  one  came.  ‘  Now  we  are  seven,  ’ 
said  the  little  fingers,  and  the  faces  beamed  while 
they  watched  the  new  arrivals.  One  little  boy 
who  came  with  his  fatherisvery  lonely,  and  cries 
a  good  deal.  The  five  try  to  comfort  him  by  tell¬ 
ing  him  they  don’t  cry.” 

“  On  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Sen  took  the  deaf 
boys  to  the  Museum.  Each  had  a  little  notebook, 
in  which  the  teacher  wrote  the  names  of  the 
things,  and  animals  in  which  the}'-  were  most 
interested.  They  came  home  greatly  excited, 
and  for  days  could  talk  of  nothing  else.” 

“On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  a  company  of 
friends  gathered  in  the  schoolroom  to  witness 
what  was  to  them  a  most  unique  exhibition  (the 
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school  examination).  The  little  boys,  now  num¬ 
bering  seven,  looking  bright  and  clean  and  very 
important,  entered  heartily  into  the  preparations. 
The  schoolroom  had  been  swept  with  unusual 
care,  and  a  strip  of  straw  matting  spread  over  the 
floor  on  the  side  intended  for  the  visitors.  The 
Christmas  cards  were  tacked  on  the  wall,  a  good 
fire  was  roaring  in  the  little  stove,  and  the  clock 
— the  joy  of  every  Chinese  heart — was  fast  get¬ 
ting  round  to  2.30,  the  time  guests  were  to  arrive, 
when  there  was  a  general  stampede  by  ‘  the 
seven’  for  the  sleeping  room  and  the  4  good 
clothes.’  Poor  little  fellows,  most  of  them  have 
no  4  good  clothes,  ’  possessing  only  what  they 
wear  every  day,  but  Tien-fu  came  to  the  rescue 
by  putting  on  his  4  best  clothes’  and  generously 
lending  some  of  his  4  second  best’  to  the  others, 
until  all  presented  a  fair  appearance.  Faces  and 
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hands  had  been  scrubbed  until  they  were  almost 
white  instead  of  yellow  ;  and  the  school  cook, 
who  fills  various  other  offices  besides  that  of 
cook,  had  done  his  best  to  help,  and  had  cleaned 
and  mended  until  we  thought  as  we  looked  at 
them,  ‘  Oh,  that  we  might  always  have  them 
looking  as  neat.’  But  what  is  one  to  do  when 
the  only  warm  garment  a  boy  possesses  is  a  thick 
wadden  coat  which,  to  be  washed,  must  be  rip¬ 
ped  up  and  re-made,  while  the  boy  goes  to  bed  ?’’ 
Tien-fu,  who  is  apparently  the  plutocrat  of  the 
school,  sometimes  receives  a  box  from  home  con¬ 
taining  clothing  of  various  kinds  and  ‘goodies’ 
— made  of  rice-flour  and  water — which  he  gener¬ 
ously  shares  with  his  little  mates,  just  like  any 
other  good  little  boy. 

“The  little  wee  boy,  Yu,  is  only  six  years 
old.  I  wish  we  had  a  camera  to  take  his  picture. 
Poor  little  fellow,  he  did  look  so  forlorn.  His 
clothes  were  few  and  dirty.  He  had  no  cap,  and 
he  seemed  hungry  all  through.  His  father  is 
very  poor.  ’’ 

Here  is  the  next  glimpse  of  Yu.  “First  on 
the  programme  was  matching  the  pictures  with 
characters  by  the  wee  boy  Yu,  who  is  six  years 
old,  and  has  been  in  school  for  five  weeks.  The 
teacher  spread  out  several  pictures  before  him, 
and  then  handed  him  one  at  a  time,  the  little 
squares  of  paper  on  which  were  written  the 
characters.  He  only  made  one  mistake  on  those 
given  him.’’ 

Here  is  a  graphic  picture  of  another  six-year- 
old.  “The  smallest  boy  is  only  six  years  old, 
and  you  could  not  help  loving  the  little  fellow, 
he  is  so  smiling  and  happy.  School  to  him  is 
play  and  the  gay  pictures  something  to  chatter 
about,  but  solid  work  is  unknown  to  him  as  yet. 
He  learns  quite  easily  to  recognize  the  characters, 
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and  looks  very  interesting  sitting  on  his  stool  by 
the  table,  with  a  number  of  pictures  spread  out 
before  him,  with  the  characters  written  in  little 
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squares  of  paper,  which  he  packs  in  a  tin  box. 
Character  after  character  is  picked  out  b}7  his 
little  fingers,  while  his  bright  eyes  search  eager¬ 
ly  for  the  right  picture  to  fit  it  to.  He  makes  a 
funny  little  picture  himself,  for  the  table  is  too 
high,  so  his  stool  is  high  too,  and  he  wears  a 
blue  flowered  coat,  flowing,  or  rather  broad,  blue 
trousers,  bound  at  the  ankle  with  awidered  tape; 
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his  head  is  shaved  in  front,  and  the  funny  little 
queue  braided  with  a  long  red  string  completes 
the  funny  little  picture.” 

Here  is  the  story  of  little  Yin-nai : — “  Hast  term 
a  father  brought  his  little  son  to  school.  He  is 
called  Sei  Yin-nai.  The  father  is  a  military  grad¬ 
uate  and  well-to-do,  so  we  were  surprised  that 
his  son  should  be  so  poorly  dressed,  and  asked 
the  father  why  he  had  spent  no  money  in  getting 
him  ready  for  school.  He  replied,  ‘  I  will  wait 
and  see  whether  he  learns  anything  or  not.  If 
he  does  well,  I  will  get  him  some  school  clothes.  ’ 
The  weeks  passed  quickly,  and  little  Yin-nai 
learned  very  little.  He  seemed  almost  stupid, 
and  we  saw  him  go  home  with  the  feeling  that 
probably  he  would  not  return,  especially  as  we 
had  told  the  father  that  he  must  bring  a  gift  of 
grain  to  the  school  from  his  farm.  All  September 
passed  away  and  Yin-nai  did  not  return.  We 
had  almost  given  him  up,  when  early  this  month 
he  made  his  appearance,  bright  and  happy,  with 
new  clothes  throughout.  He  seemed  like  another 
boy,  and  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  now  we 
consider  him  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  school. 
His  brother,  who  came  with  him,  said  that  he 
was  so  eager  to  return  that  they  could  not  keep 
him  at  home.  ” 

These  little  fellows  are  very  grateful  for  the 
help  given  to  them.  It  was  Tong  Kii  who  wrote 
to  his  fellow-students  in  the  deaf  schools  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  “  Great  thanks,  fellow-students,  who  con¬ 
tribute  money  for  the  school,  thus  helping  me  to 
learn  while  little  Yin-nai  often  thanks  Mrs. 
Mills,  putting  his  little  hands  together  in  pretty 
Chinese  fashion. 

The  mother  of  Tien-fu,  who  is  a  Christian, 
wrote  the  following  touching  letter  to  Mrs.  Mills  : 
—  “  I  thank  you  because  you  are  willing  to  spend 
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thought  and  heart,  dearly  loving  onr  Chinese 
children,  even  ours  for  whom  we  had  no  hope 
that  he  would  ever  learn  to  read  and  become  a 
useful  man,  because  we  saw  he  could  not  speak. 
Truly,  for  him  we  were  very,  very  sorrowful,  and 
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we  had  no  other  way  only  to  always  pray  for  him 
asking  the  Lord  to  open  a  way  for  him  ;  then, 
when  we  were  not  thinking  of  it,  the  Lord  gra¬ 
ciously  showed  His  favour,  giving  us  this  good 
opportunity.  Truly  it  is  happiness  beyond  what 
we  had  hoped.” 

When  one  thinks  of  the  loneliness  and  silence 
from  which  these  children  have  been  rescued,  and 
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of  the  wonderful  new  world  of  co  liipanionship 
and  knowledge  into  which  they  have  entered, 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  money  has  not  been 
wasted,  even  if  it  has  done  nothing  but  make 
them  happy,  for  if  we  can 

Lift  one  fainting-  robin 
Into  its  nest  ag-ain, 

We  shall  not  live  in  vain. 

The  following  incidents,  related  by  Mrs.  Mills, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  what  has  already  been 
said  about  the  (apparent)  stupidity  of  the  deaf, 
which  in  most  cases  arises  from  ignorance. 
Shortly  after  three  new  boys  had  been  admitted  a 
lady  came  to  see  the  school.  A  few  weeks  after¬ 
wards  she  came  again,  and  was  delighted  to  see 
the  change  in  them  from  sullen,  stupid  looks  to 
bright  and  happy  ones.  A  missionary  who  had 
sent  a  boy  to  school  from  a  distant  station,  said 
that  after  a  year  the  lad  had  improved  wonder¬ 
fully.  His  face  and  expression  were  completely 
changed.  A  visitor  who  had  watched  one  of  the 
boys  with  his  teacher,  said,  “  It  is  like  giving 
him  a  soul.” 

There  are,  of  course,  many  difficulties  to  be 
faced,  and  many  hindrances  to  be  overcome.  The 
extreme  conservatism  of  the  Chinese  and  their 
dislike  of  any  innovation  are  well  known.  This 
feeling,  however,  is  gradually  passing  away,  and 
the  native  Christians  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  school.  Help  has  also  been  given  by  one  of 
the  Chinese  bank,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  Another  hindrance  is  the  great 
poverty  of  the  people.  The  little  deaf  son,  al¬ 
though  he  is  considered  little  more  than  an  ani¬ 
mal,  is  able  to  help  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop, 
and  his  family  are  reluctant  to  spare  him. 

The  school  is  conducted  on  what  the  Americans 
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call  the  combined  system.  Finger-spelling-  is 
freely  used,  aided  by  pantomime,  gesture,  and 
picture  cards  ;  while  all  who  can  are  taught  to 
speak  and  lip-read. 

The  teaching  of  the  deaf  to  speak  is  a  great 
source  of  wonder  to  the  Chinese.  A  native  minis¬ 
ter  who  had  heard  some  of  Mrs.  Mills’s  boys 
speak  exclaimed,  'l  I  have  seen  my  first  miracle. 
I  never  expected  to  hear  a  totally  deaf  child 
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speak.  The  age  of  miracles  is  not  past.”  Mrs. 
Mills  tells  an  amusing  story.  Dr.  Mills  had 
called  upon  a  wealthy  Chinese  family,  and  had 
become  very  much  interested  in  a  bright  little 
deaf  boy.  The  father  of  the  boy  was  not  at  home, 
but  other  members  of  the  family  seemed  to  be 
interested,  and  promised  to  consider  the  question 
of  sending  the  boy  to  school.  When  the  father 
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came  home,  the  teacher,  Mr.  Li,  and  one  of  the 
pupils  were  sent  to  spend  a  day  with  them.  They 
were  cordially  received,  tea  was  served,  and  pipes 
and  tobacco  brought  ;  then  the  family  gathered 
round  to  see  what  Tong  Kii  could  do.  The  little 
fellow  seemed  to  understand  the  importance  of 
the  occasion,  and  with  a  face  beaming  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  he  did  his  best.  They 
were  astonished  at  his  ability  to  write  and 
understand  the  Chinese  characters,  and  were  in¬ 
clined  to  send  their  son  to  such  a  wonderful 
school.  But  when  Tong  Kii  spoke,  and  under¬ 
stood  from  the  lips  what  was  said  to  him,  the 
family  were  indignant  and  drove  the  teacher  and 
pupil  away  with  imprecations.  They  would  not 
believe  that  Tong  Kii  was  deaf,  but  considered 
the  affair  a  wily,  foreign  trick. 

An  industrial  department  has  been  added  to 
the  school.  Mr.  Sen,  with  some  assistance, 
carries  on  quite  a  brisk  business  in  photography, 
the  deaf  boys  helping  in  printing,  toning,  ccc. 
Three  of  them  have  become  so  expert  that  they 
could  easily  earn  their  living  in  a  photographer ’s 
studio.  The  photographs  are  not  only  a  source 
of  income  and  a  pleasant  occupation  for  the  boys 
but  are  also  very  valuable  in  making  the  work  of 
the  school  better  known.  The  boys  know  that 
the  money  gained  helps  to  buy  their  food,  and 
they  always  work  cheerfully,  while  the  teacher 
gladly  does  the  work  without  extra  pay,  being 
ambitious  to  earn  enough  to  pay  his  own  salary. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  courage 
shown  by  this  lonely  worker,  and  her  determina¬ 
tion  to  persevere  in  the  task  to  which  she  felt  she 
had  been  called  in  the  face  of  so  many  obstacles. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  give  up  certainty  for 
uncertainty,  to  resign  her  connection  with  a  weal¬ 
thy  and  influential  missionary  society,  and  take 
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up  an  isolated  position,  depending  altogether  on 
voluntary  contributions  for  support.  So  far, 
however,  her  trust  has  been  justified.  In  her  last 
report  she  writes  : — “  It  is  with  rare,  sweet  pleas¬ 
ure  that  I  record  the  fact  that  I  have  never  been 
left  without  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
meet  the  monthly  expenditure,  and  often  we  have 
had  more  than  enough.  There  have  been  times 


The  Cooking  Utensils 


j  when  it  looked  as  if  we  were  just  at  the  end  of 
our  resources.  The  close  of  last  year  was  one  of 
those  times,  and  I  wondered  how  it  would  seem 
to  be  obliged  to  tell  the  school  cook  that  I  had  no 
money  to  give  him  to  buy  food  for  the  boys,  and 
always  after  such  thoughts  I  have  been  put  to 
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an  unexpected  gift  from 


shame  by  receiving 
someone.  ” 

Then  the  task  of  opening  such  a  school,  and  de¬ 
veloping  methods  in  the  Chinese  language  was 
indeed  herculean,  but  these  difficulties  have  been 
successfully  surmounted;  audit  is  Mrs.  Mills’s 
desire  to  see  the  school  thoroughly  established. 

More  helpers  are  needed,  and  Mrs.  Mills  appeals 


The  Kitchen  Range 

for  a  trained  lady  teacher,  or  a  lady  and  gentleman 
to  go  out  and  assist  in  the  work.  She  wishes  to 
make  the  training  of  teachers,  who  will  thus  be 
fitted  to  take  up  work  in  other  places,  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  school.  Two  have  already 
been  trained,  and  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Methodist  Church  at  Wuhu,  Central  China, 
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brought  a  teacher  to  be  trained,  and  a  pupil — a 
little  girl — to  be  educated.  The  pupil  could  not 
be  kept,  as  there  is  as  yet  no  separate  school  for 


A  Chinese  Letter 

girls  ;  but  the  teacher  remained,  and  hopes  on 
his  return  to  Wuhu  to  have  a  day  school  where 
she  can  be  taught.  This  will  extend  the  know- 
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ledge  of  teaching  the  deaf  into  quite  a  new 
region. 

Money  is  urgently  needed  to  increase  the  accom¬ 
modation  for  boys,  and  also  to  put  up  a  separate 
department  for  girls.  There  are  not  nearly  so 
many  deaf  women  in  China  as  men.  Girl  babies 
are  not  much  wanted,  and  when  found  to  be  deaf 
they  are  frequently  destroyed  ;  while  boys  fare 
better  on  account  of  ancestral  worship.  $26  is 
sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe  a  child  for  one 
year.  Several  have  already  been  adopted.  At 
present  there  are  15  pupils,  and  one  little  Eura¬ 
sian  boy,  who  has  to  be  taught  separately.  Two 
of  these  boys  walked  800  li  (nearly  300  English 
miles),  to  reach  the  school.  Many  more,  both 
boys  and  girls,  would  come  if  three  were  room 
enough  to  take  them  in. 

The  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  mission¬ 
aries  who  have  visited  the  school  is  that  Mrs. 
Mills  is  doing  a  splendid  and  unique  work,  which 
no  ordinary  missionary  could  undertake,  and 
that  she  should  be  liberally  supported  in  her 
endeavour  to  reach  and  rescue  these  imprisoned 
souls. 

The  short  story  has  been  written  not  only  to 
help  one  particular  school,  but  also  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  great  field  of  work  which  is  still 
practically  untouched,  and  to  the  vast  harvest 
waiting  to  be  reaped.  There  are  a  few  schools 
scattered  here  and  there  like  points  of  light 
among  the  darkness  of  heathendom,  but  they  are 
few.  There  are  18  in  Asia,  13  in  Africa,  and  7 
in  South  America  ;  while  Europe  has  450,  and 
North  America  135.  Mrs.  Mills’s  sympathies 
are  not  limited  to  the  deaf  of  Cliifu,  or  even  to 
the  deaf  of  China,  they  are  world-wide  ;  and  if  by 
her  example  missionaries  in  other  places  are  led 
to  undertake  similar  work,  she  will  feel  abund- 
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mtly  rewarded.  She  looks  forward  in  hope  to 
:he  day  when  every  missionary  society  will  have 
i  properly-equipped  school  for  the  deaf  as  part 
of  its  ordinary  working  machinery,  and  when  it 
will  be  possible  to  say  of  the  World’s  deaf  and 
dumb,  He  hath  done  all  things  well  ;  He  maketh 
both  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak. 

This  ideal,  like  all  other  ideals,  is  very  far 
from  realization.  The  work  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  scarcely  as  yet  begun,  but  small  begin¬ 
nings  “  are  often  great  and  strong,”  and 

Good,  once  put  in  action  or  in  thought, 

hike  a  strong  oak,  doth  from  its  boughs  shed  down 

The  ripe  germs  of  a  forest. 


“  Wf.  are  Deaf  Please  Help  Us?” 
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A  PAGE  OF  PHONETIC  CHART 
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kang 

tang 

pang 

ka 

ta 

pa 

gang 

dang 

bang 

ga 

da 

ba 

nang 

mang 

(ng) 

na 

ma 

lang 

fang 

la 

fa 

shang 

sang 

(v) 

(sh) 

sa 

(v) 

(zh ) 

(z) 

hwang 

(zh) 

(z) 

hwa 

chang 

or  tsang 

wang 

tsa 

wa 

|  tsh 

I  djang 

dzang 

dza 

yang 

ya 

(r) 

an 

ha 

kan 

hang 

gan 

Translation — 

Read  from  the  right  hand 

down, 

oh  the  above  chart. 


Chi-  Eng- 

Chi-  Eng- 

Chi-  Eng- 

NESE  LISH. 

NESE  LISH 

NESE  LISH. 

pa — to  creep 

ya — a  duck 

shang— an  elephant 

ka — to  fall 

chang — a  gun 

ba — eight 

ga— a  shell 
pang — fat 

djang — a  workman 

ma — horse 

bang — a  rattle 

yang — a  sheep 

fa — hair 

mang' — an  eel 

kang — a  bed 

fang— house 

gang— a  jar 

hwa — a  flower 

hwang — yellow 

wa — a  stocking 

wang — a  net 

ann — a  saddle 

ta — a  pagoda 

tang — a  sugar 

kan — to  cut 

da — to  strike 

dang— a  gang 

gan — a  pole 

na — to  take 

nang — a  purse 

la — to  pull 

lang — waves 

sa — sand 

sang — throat 

tsa — a  fork 

tsang — used  with 

dza — a  cutter 

ying,  a 

fly 

Romanization  of  the  Opposite  Chart. 
(  The  Vowel  ah  in  all  its  combinations) 
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TRANSLATION  OF  THE  LESSON  OF  THE  FIRST 
CARD  OF  EACH  OF  THE  FOUR  SETS  OF 

CARDS 
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TRANSLATION  OF  THE  LESSON  ON  THE  FIRST 
CARD  OF  EACH  OF  THE  FOUR  SETS 
OF  CARDS 


First  Set — creep. 

Seco?id  Set — can  creep. 

Third  Set — the  little  children  can  creep. 
Fourth  Set — I  can  creep. 

You  can  creep  too. 

The  little  child  cannot  walk. 
He  can  only  creep. 

He  creeps  on  the  ground. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  LESSONS  ON  THE  SECOND 
CARD  OF  EACH  OF  THE  FOUR  SETS  OF  CARDS 

First  Set. — Eight. 

Second  Set. — Eight  cash. 

Third  Set. — He  has  found  eight  cash. 

Foui th  Set. — There  are  eight  cash  on  the 
ground. 

That  man  sees  them. 

He  will  pick  them  up. 

He  will  go  to  buy  something. 
There  are  eight  copper  cash. 
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THE  FACE  OF  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CARDS  OF 
THE  FIRST  SET. 


On  the  back  of  these  pictures  (  see  opposite  cut) 
is  only  one  Character — pa  and  ba  with  their 
equivalent  in  Chinese. 
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PICTURES  I  TRUST  RATING  No.  i  AND  2 


Drawn  by  Mr.  Yang 
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PICTURES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  8ist  CARD. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  TKF  LESSON  ON  the  8isr 
CARD  OF  EACH  OF  THE  FOUR  SETS  OF  CARDS. 


First  set — A  pair,  a  couple,  both. 

Second  set — A  pair  of  shoes. 

Third  set — I  have  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Fourth  set — Making  another  of  stockings. 

This  pair  of  shoes  is  very  good. 

Go,  buy  a  pair  of  wadded  shoes. 
Bring  several  pairs  of  chopsticks. 
His  father  and  mother  are  both 
living. 
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A  SPECIMEN  EANGUAGE  EESSON.  * 


itii 

#  '01  sk&L'm  w  ^ 

J.  O' 

^  ^  JL  jfc.4-  4-4S  3|  jja_=- 

T'  *3-^  %  j.  1iU  -f- 

If" 
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Translation  of  lesson  XX.  Subject — 77*zs  and 

that. 

This  little  child  can  not  walk. 

That  little  child  can  walk. 

This  table  is  large. 

That  table  is  small. 

This  pupil  is  tall. 

That  pupil  is  short. 

This  saddle  is  good. 

That  sadkle  is  not  good. 
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Property  Owned  by  Corporation. 

The  title  to  the  real  estate  and  all  property  of 
the  school  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  cost  of  which  was  $  6,000 .  The  present  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  school  is  $  1,000  secured  by  a 
1  mortgage  upon  the  school  property.  The  annual 
expense  for  support  has  been  about  $  1,500  gold. 
This  should  be  increased  to  $  5,000. 

Work  Accomplished. 

The  school  has  developed  methods,  translated 
into  Chinese,  adapted  and  printed  the  books  and 
lessons  which  it  uses.  It  has  taught  the  deaf  to 
read  and  write  the  Mandarin  Chinese  characters, 
the  official  language  of  China,  to  speak  Chinese 
and  to  read  the  lips  of  those  who  speak  to  them. 
Since  the  school  was  opened  it  has  given  instruc¬ 
tion  to  nineteen  boys,  though  its  accomodation 
is  limited  to  fifteen.  After  seven  years’  training, 
four  boys  have  been  graduated  and  are  happily 
filling  positions  where  they  are  earning  their  own 
support.  Three  native  teachers  have  been  train¬ 
ed  ;  two  being  now  engaged  in  the  Chifu  school, 
the  other  having  returned  to  his  home  in  Wuhu 
where  he  is  conducting  a  day  school  for  the  deaf. 

Enlargement  Demanded. 

The  school’s  present  buildings  should  be  en¬ 
larged  so  that  fifty  boys  could  be  received,  and, 
on  a  separate  adjoining  compound,  owned  by  the 
school,  a  building,  that  should  furnish  living 
and  school  accommodations  for  at  least  twenty- 
five  girls  and  their  teachers,  should  be  erected. 
The  increased  attendance  which  would  be  then 
provided  for,  would  enable  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  to  give  training  to  a  number  of  Chinese 
who  can  take  charge  of  other  schools  for  the  deaf. 
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There  is  already  a  demand  for  trained  teachers 
which  the  school  is  unable  to  meet.  The  Board 
of  Directors  'believe  that  as  soon  as  teachers  can 
be  provided  and  the  feasibi  1  ity  of  their  work 
demonstrated  to  the  Mandarians,  schools  for  the 
deaf  can  be  opened  in  each  of  the  provincial  capi¬ 
tals  under  their  support  or  that  of  the  general 
government. 

The  School  Undenominational. 

The  school  is  not  under  any  Mission  Board  or 
denomination,  but  it  is  heartily  endorsed  and 
commended  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  under  which  Mrs.  Mills  formerly  work¬ 
ed  as  a  missionary  and  its  work  is  most  helpful 
to  missions,  as  the  Chinese  see  in  it  a  manifesta-  , 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  Mission 
Boards  and  missionaries  of  all  denominations 
and  countries  feel  the  kindest  sympathy  in  the 
work  ;  the  pathos  of  it  appeals  strongly,  not  only 
to  Christian  workers  in  all  lands,  but  to  philan¬ 
thropists. 

Funds  Necessary. 

The  continuation  and  enlargement  of  this  work 
devolves  mainly  upon  the  benevolent  of  America 
and  Europe.  Although  mail}-  Chinese  have 
given  small  sums  and  will  in  the  future  give 
more  as  they  understand  the  need. 

The  proposed  enlargement  of  the  plant  can  be 
made  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  school  needs  :  — 

$1,500  gold  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
current  year. 

$1,000  to  pay  off  its  indebtedness. 

$10,000  to  enlarge  its  plant. 
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Ciifts  may  be  sent  to  the  following:  — 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gaelaudet, 

Gallandet  College, 

Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter. 

Irkst.  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt, 

Inst,  for  the  Deaf, 

'  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  John  D.  Nasmith, 

207  Bloor  Street, 

Toronto,  Canada. 


Mr.  Wm.  Nurse, 

Inst,  for  the  Deaf, 

Belleville,  Ont.,  Canada 

Mrs.  Teunis  Hamein, 

1316  Connecticut  Ave., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Culvin  H.  Miles, 

208  South  82nd  Ave., 

Austin  Sta.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mr.  ^ha-rees  W.  IP?UffP,<S> « i)  CC/ff ) 

Treasurer ,  (/ 

Presbyterian  Board  Foreign  Missions 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Money  may  be  se?it  to  China  by  a 
sterling  draft  on  London,  New  York 
{gold)  draft ,  American  Express  mo?iey 
order ,  or  Post  Office  order  on  Tokio , 
fapan. 
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School  for  the  "Deaf, 

Cihfu,  China. 

Established  1898  and  conducted  by  Mrs.  An- 
netta  T.  Mills,  Principal. 

Ihliii  jim egJteBfeaaa— >4  1  li  -  in 

■niHi  mm  .irriSwiiefirt  FumIuh  lU  0*i*~u- 
JXJ* 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS : 

President , 

John  Fowler ,  Esq. 

Secretary ,  Treasurer , 

£>r.  IE.  <9.  Eltrich.  Mr.  M.  Wells. 

P.  E.  O' Brien- Butler ,  AV/. , 

His  British  Majesty's  Consul 

John  Fowler,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Consul  General. 

Rev.  Geo.  Cornwell  John  A.  Stooke,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  0.  Eltrich,  D.D.  Mrs.  Joint  L.  Nevius 
William  Russell,  Esq.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Mills 


Address  all  general  correspondence,  requests  for  litera¬ 
ture,  etc.,  to 

MISS  H.  E.  HAMILTON, 

505  East  Avenue, 

Rochester,  New  York. 


RS.  MILLS  will  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  personally  pre¬ 
sent  the  story  of  the  Chifu  School 
before  any  society  or  school  for  the 
deaf,  or  at  a  parlor  meeting  or  be¬ 
fore  the  members  of  any  church  or 
Sunday-school  and  will,  where  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  made,  give  a 
series  of  stereopticon  views.  She 
will  be  obliged  for  early  correspond¬ 
ence  that  will  enable  her  to  include 
as  many  invitations  as  possible  in 

her  itinerary. 

Address  : 

MRS.  ANNETTA  T.  MILLS, 


N.  Y. 


There  are  400,000  Deaf-Mutes  in  China,  and 
only  one  School.  Please  Help  ! 


“Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my  brethren, 
EVEN  THESE  least,  ye  did  it  unto  Me.” 


Price,  10  cents  each. 


